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ABSTRACT 

At an institute at the Oniversity of Oklahoaa, sone 
85 people froi Arkansas, Arizona, New Hexico, Texas, and Oklalioaa 
discussed ways to iaprove cross-cultural and user developed library 
services to all types of disadvantaged persons. The participants were 
librarians and representatives of the ninorities, the culturally 
different, and the poor. Following a factual presentation of econoaic 
and educational statistics for the six-state area, panel and group 
discussions were held. Blocks of tiae were devoted to aeetings of 
groups by state, in which action plans were drawn up. Also discussed 
were regional interstate services which sight assist the states and 
the Aserican Library Association Office of library Service to the 
Di»s.dvantaged in achieving isproved service nationwide. Rhile it was 
felt that aany technical aspects of the institute could have been 
improved, the prograa proved strong in the coaaanication aaong 
participants, in Its consortiua-type sponsorship, and in its 
articulated structure which took into account the fact of local, 
state, regional, and national coapleaentary responsibility. 
( Author /SL) 
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II • T ntroluotlon 

Strengthening Librarians' Capability to Blicit and Respond to the 
relt Keeds of Minority/Culturally Isolated/Disadvantaged Persons 
and Groups in the Southwest was the subject of a five day Institute 
on the campus of the University of Oklahoma, October 4-6, 1972. 
Working with a grant from the U* S* Office of Bduoation under the 
Higher Education Act, Title II b(1963^, the sponsors of the Institute 
were the Oklahoma University School of Library Science; the South- 
west Library Interstate Cooperative Endeavor ( SLICE - a project of 
the Southwestern Library Association); The National Book Committee; 
The American Library Association's Office for Library Service to 
the Disadvantaged* Virginia H« Mathews of the National Book Com- 
mittee was Director of the Institute; Lee Brawner, President of 
the Southwestern Library Association, and Or* Frank Bertalan, of the 

Vere Associate Directors* 

Three planning meetings were held with members of an Advisory 
Committee to the Institute which included representatives of all 
the sponsoring groups* Two were held in Oklahoma City, and the 
third during the annual conference of tha American Library Asso- 
ciation in Chicago* 

Some sixty (60) applications to participate in the Institute 
were received from the six Southwestern states, in response to 
about two hundred (200) invitations to apply, sent to school, 
college and public librarians with planning, supervisory and 
training responsibility at the State level in Arkansas, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas* About forty (40) librarians were 
selected* 

Eighty five (83) people altogether participated in the Institute* 
This number was almost equally divided between libreu^ians and the 
resource participants or consultants who came to work with them* 
These resource participants, representing the minority, culturally 
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different and poor, were carefully selected from a wide range of 
occupations and backgrounds and Included leaders In National Wel- 
fare Rights Organlzaticns fron the region; a Home Start Visitor on 
the Navaho Reservaticn; the Principal of an Indian Reservation 
School; a Director of prison education; a field worker for a mig- 
rant council; and a Chicane professor of communications from a com- 
munity college* 

For the purposes of the Institute, the term disadvantaged was 
defined as follows: 

Persons who have educational, socio-economic, cultural or 
other disadvantages that prevent them from receiving the benefits 
of library service designed for persons without such disadvantages 
and who for that reason require specially designed library services. 
Additionally, persons whose need for sucBa special services results 
from poverty, neglect, delinquency or cultural or linguistic diff- 
erences or isolation from the commuKlty at large. Of particular con- 
cern in this Institute were the urban and rural poor; the e^ograph- 
ically isolated; the unemployed and under-employed; the aged and 
the very young; the functionally illiterate and poorly educated; 
and the Black, Indian, Spanish-speaking and other populations. In 
the six states on the Southwest region on which the Institute 
focussed, approximately forty (40^) to sixty (60^) percent of the 
total population would qualify as disadvantaged according to this 
definition. 

The goals of the Institute were! 

1. to stimulate planning and action on a regional pilot basis for 
cross-cultural and user-developed services to all types of disadvan- 
taged persons; 

2. to strengthen the role of the regional library association in 
providing a prototype for continuing in-service training programs 
for librarians which can be adapted through oLICB to local needs 
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in the six states of the region; 

3* to develop a model which might be replicated by other regions, 
states and localities for eliciting perceptions of need and present 
adequacy of libraries in meeting needs from spokesmen of various 
disadvantaged user groups; 

4, to provide some initial guidance to the ALA Office for Library 
Service to the Disadvantaged as to how it can best operate to sup- 
port local and regional efforts and integrate a national effort 
with them for a cohesive whole, and especially its role in consult- 
ant services* 

Dr. RalpL Conant, President of the Southwest Center for 
Urban Research i Houston, was the keynote speaker who laid out for 
the parti clpantp the broad background against which they would wcrk 
together* He defined types of dlsadvantagement found among people 
in the Southwest region. His talk was followed by a factual survey 
of economic and educational statistics in the six state area, pre- 
pared especially for the Institute by Linda Ann Levy of the Okla- 
homa County Libraries staff under the guidance of Lee Brawner and 
SLICE office director, Mary Ann Duggan. Next, Janice Kee, Library 
Program Officer for USOB/DHBW Region VI, reviewed plans for long- 
range state programs for library services to the disadvantaged 
recently prepared by each of the SWLA region state agencies* 

Against this background information the participants, in 
panel and group dlscu^isions, talked about the concerns and problems 
of the disadvantaged as they understood them, and how libraries 
might more fully contribute to the meeting of various needs. Two 
areas of concern with special significance for disadvantaged people 
were emphasized during the program of the Institute: early child- 
hood learning and career education for youth* Case histories of 
innovative and experimental library service programs in Dallas, 
Albuquerque, Los Angeles, New Orleans and Houston were reviewed 

o 
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and discussed. Burton Lamkln, Associate Commlsoioner of Education 
and head of the Bureau of Libraries and Learning Resources, spoke 
with the group of his concern that traditional library systems and 
services were not adequately cerving the poor, or even the middle 
class for whom they were designed. He pressed for more inter-agency 
and inter-disciplinary combinations of expertise; new types of 
library service delivery; and the stimulation of creative action 
at the state and regional level* 

Several blocks of time durlug the Institute days were devoted 
to meetings of participants by states, to develop in state groups 
some experience in exchange of views and ideas between the librarians 
and the resource persons* Toward the end of the Institute, these 
small group sessions were used by the state groups to lay plans for 
further action within their states* 

HI* JSvaluation 

Relationships with the U* S* Office of Education on all program and 
fiscal matters proceeded smoothly and routinely* Janice Kee, as 
Regional Program Officer for five of the six states involved was 
continuously active in the planning stages of the Institute as well 
as 'luring the whole of the Institute itself* 

Division of responsibility among members of the consortium 
which sponsored the Institute was well worked out» and working re* 
lationships excellent* The administration of the University was 
cooperative; Dr* Bertalan and his department took responsibility 
for housing and meeting arrangements, fiscal matters and last minute 
processing of some materials on site* Mary Ann Duggan and Lee 
Brawner, on behalf of SLICE handled invitations, the processing of 
applications, and work-up of factual material about the region* In 
addition, the Oklahoma County Libraries and the Oklahoma State Lib- 
rary provided splendid back up wherever and whenever needed, during 
both the planning and the Institute period* Staff help for the 
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transportation and registration periods; location and provision 
of equipment and the arrangements for recording and documentation; 
arrangements and hospitality for the two planning sessions held In 
Oklahoma City were only a few of the major Jobs done with good 
timing, good humor and efficiency. Miss Mathews, on behalf of both 
the National Book Committee and the AU Office for Library Service 
to the Disadvantaged, organized the program elements, Identified 
and invited resource persons and speakers, prepared bibliographies 
and other "kit" materials, and provided general coordination of 
efforts* 

Pre-Instltute preparation presented few problems* The selection 
criteria were well spelled out and invitations were Issued to all 
eligible librarians, so that widespread knowledge about the Institute 
helped in recruitment of librarian participants, and there were 
enough applicants from among whom to choose those who could benefit 
from and contribute to the Institute discussions* Selection of 
librarian applicants was accomplished at the third meeting of the 
advisory committee* Identification of resource participants was 
more difficult, requiring much contact with agencies, patience In 
following up leads, and tolerance for disappointments* Pull and 
careful explanations and some persuasion were needed more often than 
not to get to the Institute people who did not know very much, on 
the whole, about libraries or see them as centrally important. Some 
last minute "drop-outs" upset the balance between librarians and 
resource participants in some states, but on the whole the effort 
was extremely successful* 

The orientation of participants could have been improved upon* 
It would have been desirable to have been able to distribute all of 
the background materials to participants before their arrival at 
Norman* This was not done because the material was 'nw completed 
in time for mailing* Also, the time frame of the Institute was such 
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that there was no opportunity for an "loe-breaker" or other get- 
acqualnted function before the substantive start of the Institute. 
This would have been helpful for mixing and mingling the librarians 
with the resource participants right from the start, but the level 
of the people In both groups was such that the lack of It was not 
much felt, and quickly overcome • Everyone worked at overcoming self- 
consciousness and developing communications* 

The quality of the physical facilities was mixed. Accoustlcs in 
tb ^aln, large meeting room at the Oklahoma Center for Continuing 
Edi cation were poor, and some presentations could not be heard with- 
out strain. Sleeping rooms In the Walker Tower were noisy at night, 
due to the proximity of other groups, and obtaining such basics as 
towels presented a problem for some participants. On the positive 
side, participants could all eat together, and the f;ood was good 
and Inexpensive, and the dining areas convenient. The staff at the 
Center was helpful, and seemed Interested In the success of the In- 
stitute. 

There was good communication between participants and the staff 
as well as a certain esprit de corpc among the participants unusual 
for such a short time together and the great diversity of baokgroiand. 
The librarians were pleased to have the rather unusual and intensive 
experience presented by the Institute; the resource participants 
were pleased to have been sought out and "found" and somewhat sur- 
prised that the librarians felt the need to consult with them. The 
Hispanic librarians and resource pejple got on well together, but 
Isolated themselves somewhat from ';he rest of the group. This sit- 
uation was aided by the fact that one of the staff members speaks 
Spanish and is married to a Latin. Aware by the second day that the 
Hispanic participants thought that too much attention was being paid 
to the problems of Blacks, the staff attempted to achieve some baL- 
ance through assignment of leadership roles in discussion groups 
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and In other ways» Meiabers of the staff were constantly available 
to participants throughout the Institute, scattering to various 
tables at meal times, involved in after hour rap sessions, etc. 

No regular faculty of the School of Library Science, with the 
exception of Dr. Bertalan,were Involved in the Institute. Most of 
the program lecturers and consultants remained throughout and part- 
icipated fully. Their contributions were "on target" and effective 
in varying degrees. Dr. Ralph Oonant's talk was unanimously eval- 
uated by participants as valuable and thought-provoking, while that 
of another consultant, Phillip Swart 2, speaker on career education, 
was voted "deadly dull" by most of them. The contributions of £d 
Miller of the Houston Public Library's Community Outreach Program, 
John Hinkle of the Oklahoma State Department of Libraries, and Val- 
enta Jones of the Oklahoma Department of Rehabilitation and Instit- 
utional Services were especially cited for their excellence. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Drlgglns, as moderator of the "rap session" with 
a group of Street Academy young people was roundly criticised by 
librarians and resource participants alike for her manner with tho 
teen agers; all the same, several felt that they learned something 
about what not to do from watching her and listening to her. 

Without question the most unique feature of this Institute 
was the opportunity it provided for librarian leaders to listen to, 
and get acquainted with, the self -perceived needs of poor, mlncrity 
and culturally isolated or different people and groups. Typical 
quotes from both the librarian and resource participant evaluations 
bear this out: 

^It made me more aware of the richness and variety of the various 
cultures." 

"I was surprised by the obvious gap between certain user groups and 
librarians r.hat came out in the discussions." 

^ "I heard first hand, for the first time, speakers from the ifelfare 

ERIC 
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Fights Organization... very revealing. Their message was clear and 
eXuquent...the workshop might have been called a masterful, well- 
directed program for developing human relations. It was a self -re- 
newal for me personally..." 

"Needs were brought out by resource people that I had never really 
thought of." 

"User group resource people were great . Made me more aware of my- 
self: am I sincere In wanting to serve the disadvantaged? Can I 
communicate with them so I won*t lose them In the process?" 
"The resource people had a tremendous Impact on me and my concept 
of the kinds of services we should be offering to our minority 
clientele." 

"The resource people gave reality to situations." 

"Got the feeling that perhaps I could, Indeed, become more senBltlve 
to the needs of people from a difterent culture. It makes me real- 
ize that I, too, am different (first time I'd ever been called an 
"angle")" 

"A mind-blowing experience - It will take some time for me to sort 
It out." 

"The most significant thing were the talks with the resource people. 
BSntlrely new Idea about the means of approach to these groups." 
"Moved past the awareness stage Into a more concentrated action en- 
vironment . " 

"I think libraries are Important to us now - I didn't before." 

"I was made aware of needs In a very personal way..." 

"The resource people bad a tremendous Impact on me..." 

"Really did help to have people to talk to that could answer & all 

matters and clarify points... the people selected were excellent 

choices, easy to talk to." 

"I was surprised at the help that libraries could be to the poor... 
In future I will be more tolerant of librarians and encourage the 
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oomirunlty agencies to use thorn." 

The great variety of people - types, personalities - brought 
together in such close companionsldp was in itself a stimulating 
learning experience. Most of the librarians seemed to understand and 
accept the fact that disadvantaged people can be encouraged and aided 
to express their needs for material and services in terms of their 
life situations and perhaps even their goals, but they cannot be ex- 
pected to prescribe exactly what they need and hov; they are to get 
it. That must be the professional Job of the librarian, and one lib- 
rarian participant at least missed this important point according to 
the comment in the evaluations "Some of the resource people spent 
too much time telling us their personal problems and never did get 
around to what libraries and librarians could do to help them." 

Action recommendatl ens for follow up of the Institute were of 
two kinds: those of individuals, written in their evaluations, which 
indicated personal action to be taken; and those formally adopted by 
the stats groups for action. Parallel lines of priority were evid- 
ent, as between librarian and non-librarian* one aimed at the library 
profession, and the other at the communitys but the librarians had 
something to say about what the public should do, as well as what the 
profession should do, and vice-versa. Here are some comments: 
Prom Resource People 

"Propsr roles for librarians should be bettor defined." 

"A follow UP Questionnaire to all participants to find out how many 
Of ?Se llbrarianfhe?^ actually used any of the ideas thoy picked up 
here." 

"Find more librarians dedicated to fieosle and the circumstances they 
live iS!!! use senior citizens, bothbXaclc and while, from poor 
neighborhoods for home start programs... 

to our library, that it get more books to poor.. .volunteers to 
hli; mothers'in^hSS; To S^t sSm children ready for school^^^^^ 
organization(Welfare Rights) check on Mayor to be surs library is 
getting money it supposed tc get... 

"If the poor people are not asked about materials that are P^^^? 
the library, it's too late to ask them later... need people from the 



llbrarv to get commnnlty people together and explain what 10. 
the nbraJy^coulddo, because poor people donH understand 
the uso of the library." 

"A lot of librarians don't^ toow what programs (money) there Is to 
help them do for people. ••" 

"Build the concept that libraries are a social service agency and 
the staff tSo center of activities and ^information, training, re- 
creation... Before this, libraries always seemed to be J^^^J^^^ 
select group; on the Reservation, mainly professional P^^P"^® • ^J** 
and nonSndlin. We will assess how much libraries ^^^fj*' ^^54^. 
then find out how to make them more useful... We ^^^^J^^^J**®? 
lines. Ideas and recommendations about what we can J^^^^?^^ 
to relate to and use library services. . .We must ?JPi*^i;2oii InS o?her 
to tie Indian community. . .get a oolleotlon of Indian books and Jther 
materials... This Institute has opened doors to ideas about mvoav 
ing people in library projects..." 

"Better communication with all agencies may be one ^o^^Jio^* J 
recommend that libraries become a bettor °^ ^^^Lid^SSL 

ation about Federal programs, services.. .free J?o^'-'-®^^T^'^*,?t?„,jr^^^ 
?o be given away... advisory councils of jo^^^^y ' oSle the? 

young ones, who could rscommend books and programs that people they 

know, need..." 

"Resource people here should begin to ask to IJ^^^^J"!^ 

and make personal contacts... poor people shouldn't be asked to vol- 
unteer: they should be paid. We have worked long enough for nothing. 
We wonU get anywhere until poor people have more say about programs 
set up to help them*" 

Prom Librarians 

"I'd like to see more discussion about the role of the library 
cehools in Drenaring librarians for their responsibility to the 
I?sldvLiag^S!!!& follow up for librarians *° ^«^°S%r^he 
involved in the survival issues that are t^%^!j^°^ ^^e^fgu^vival. 
disadvantaged... not just physical survival, but cultural surviv^^ 
Librarians should learn to help target groups to maintain a balance 
between factors that will help malntai^i cultural identity while pre- 
olrlnrthlm to compete In the total society.. .State, regional and 
nl?lSlal o?ga2lza?lons can work for legislation ^or providing ser- 
vice to the disadvantaged; Information programs; motivation for lib- 
JarLns and community leaders; qualitative and ilLurf 

ards and research that will isolate success factors ana measure 
proLess.!!jIn Kee's comments and cautions about Involving the tot- 
al^muiity m promoting library service to the d^-sadvantaged, 
and making these programs part of the total program wore especially 
Important . " 

"Librarians must accept the real need to involve grassroots users 
in plannlng.T.also the need for agency pooling (staff, materials, 
quarters, etc.") 

"Must have grassroots meetings with poor. ..local planning meetings 
with ot^Ir fsencles...iook closely at representation of poor and 
minority people on library boards... 

"Prepared packages on programs for the disadvantaged..." 

o "Need a mini Institute for our state with local Institutes as spin- 

ERIC offs." 
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"Try to Improve the attitudes of all library employees, rfe 

have to change the order of priorities, and this is the main idea 

that must he got across to librarians, paraprof essionals* trustees." 

"Specific programs must be designed to meet the needs of ethnic 
minorities. 

"No one plan of action can cover all the groups. . .must be targeted 
at preschool, teen-agers, etc." 

"Use of audio-visual material and concerned, flexible staff; non- 
discriminatory practices; better training for aides aind volunteers.. 
Guidelines should be produced and a resource packet prepared for use 
in various neighborhoods..." 

"Librarian participants should be asked a year from now to vTrite a 
report on activities, programs, etc., initiated after this confer- 
ence, as a result of ideas proposed here. • .resource people vhould 
evaluate their local libraries... cooperative efforts should be re- 
ported. ..SLICE should conduct similar workshops at the state and 
local levels, assist local librarians to organize interaction, and 
to write proposals to fund such undertakings..." 

Many participants, in fact, cited workshops at the state and 
local levels, with local resource people, as an important aspect of 
follow up. Typical of such recommendations were the following: 

"Follow-up: institute in the state with local resource people. 
establish training program for ethnic minorities, with plan for para 
professional positions to lead to prof essional. . .Evaluation criteria 
to aid people working in demonstration projects..." 

"Each state should follow up this Institute by another at the state 
level, ^e can convey the conversations from this experience, but I 
don't believe we can report the feeling..." 

State level workshop follow-ups were built into the plan for 
the Institute frcn the beginning, or more accurately, the hope that 
states would want to undertake such follow-ups. Several of the six 
states have already taken first steps, or planned for them. 

In Louisiana, librarian participants presented their reactions 
and recommendations, shortly after the Institute, to administrators 
of regional system and large libraries. Arkansas and Arizona planned 
statewide workshops to be held in the Spring of 1973. The first of 
these, in March, conducted by the State Library Commission, was to 
provide participants in the Institute with a chance to share the 
essence of their Oklahoma experience with other Arkansas librarians. 
The other, in Ariz'^na in April, was planned as a step in the develop 

Q ment of collaboration between librarians and the target groups, and 
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thus was organized by a task force made up of resource and 
librarian participants at the Institute* Oommunlty organizations 
of poor people were asked to help with planning, funding and con- 
ducting the workshop, ao that it would become the occasion for open- 
ing avenues :;f communication. Texas participants, too, formed a 
workshop committee, and planned to present a program on the subject 
at the Spring library conference. 

5'unds were provided in the grant from USOE to document the 
Institute rather fully with recording and pictures. All of the states 
are eager to have the use of the multi-media kit that is being devel- 
oped from these materials and other used at the Institute. Hearing 
the recommendations and views of participants in their own words and 
voices - especially those of some of the resource participants - is 
persuasive and will doubtless be helpful in leading off local dis- 
cussion. 

One of the most often recurring injunctions in the evaluations 
was expressed by the one which said: "somebody make sure that the 
states follow up on their plans and recommendations." These were the 
plans which the states developed in groups on the final afternoon 
of the Institute, and shared with the full group on the final morn- 
ing. Those from the six states can be combined and distilled as 
follows : 

1. Mount a series of training programs to educate for awareness of 
disadvantaged people and their needs library professional staffs, 
l^araprof esslonals, trustees; enlist members of the target clientele 
in doing this; 

2. Active recruitment and in-service training of persons from poor, 
minority and culturally different groups for employment in library 
outreach programs; 

3. Develop pilot and demonstration programs to meet full family needs 
of disadvantaged families, with emphasis on preschool children and 
helping parents to become equipped to help them at home; 

4. Establish inter-agency collaboration on programs so that library 
services are integrated with thocc of existing community and family 
assistance programs; 
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5* Develop a clearinghouse of resources: human experiencet 

and expertise, materials, success stories and fallxires, and set up 

a system of sharing and circulating the Information; 

6* Develop methods of evaluating programs so that people will have 
some yardsticks for judging success or failure* 

Following the state presentations, which were written on the 

blackboard and discussed by the full group of participants, the 

Institute leaders Identified possible regional Interstate services 

that might assist the states and ALA's Office for Library Service to 

the Dlsdavantaged In achieving improved service nationwide* These 

were briefly: 

1. Assist in inter-agenoy collaboration by identifying concerned 
agencies in each state and at the federal/regional level* T'nls might 
extend to identification of funding sources of programs* 

2* Identiiy useful training materials, human resources and on-going 
successful or ground-breaking programs as a "clearinghouse" function* 

3* Package training materials for librarians, trustees, and other 
library workers; package information materials for social action and 
community agencies and organizations of disadvantaged people that 
they can use with their own members or clients, and staffs, relating 
library materials and services to the sux'vival needs of the disad- 
vantaged ; 

4* Identify, and if possible stimulate production of, special mat- 
erials needed by types of disadvantaged people in the region and 
communicate availability; 

5* Organize a traveling series of institutes on library service to 
the disadvantaged that could be used, in whole or in part, in each 
state* 

Major strengths of the Institute, In addition to the already 
discussed involvement of articulate target group leaders, (some of 
I'hOTi illustrated 'for* . the librarians that leadership cannot be nec- 
essarily equated with education) included the joint consortium-type 
sponsorship; the articulated structure which took into account the 
fact of local, state, regional and national complementary responsib- 
ility; and the good mix of long-experienced( botnoi jaded )and young, 
ethuslastic and responsible librarians who were able to participate* 

Weaknesses, in addition to those already mentioned, included: 
Kixed or uncertain expectations of what the Institute was to be, by 
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participants; poor audio and visual quality of some of the present- 
ttions; insufficient pre-planning of discussion group sessions, 
which, because of the effort to keep them unstructured and inform- 
al probably did not achieve as much conrete planning as we might 
have hoped. The days were probably too long for many participants, 
and we might have eliminated the career education segments, which 
did not add very much for most participants. 

I think the goals were good ones. They were inter-related and 
hung together, and on the whole, I think they were achieved, in so 
far aB one can judge that " strengthening " or "stimulation" has tak- 
en place. It would seem that the Institute has produced a greater 
degree of awareness, determination, and a sense of how to begin to 
tackle the problem of serving disadvantaged populations In the reg- 
ion. It might be interesting, another time, to include in a cluster 
of goals for such an Institute some time frame objectives which can 
be definitely met or not met. 

I remain convinced after this Institute that short, intensive, 
institute experiences of not longer than a week's duration are the 
most practical and the most productive when participants are already 
well-qualified and experienced professionals seeking to sharpen 
their skills and work on long term improvements* The content of 
this institute, and the human relations Involved were too rich for 
participants to have sustained interest and energy for any longer 
than they did. The dates were too late in the fall for some would- 
be applicants, but on the whole were good ones for this particular 
Institute. School year week days almost rule out school librarians. 

The size of the group was Just about perfect. It would have 
been desirable to have been sure of having at least one staff member 
from each of the state agencies involved. The ratio of s'^aff to par- 
ticipants was Just right, I feel, and the fact that some participants 
doubled as staff was an asset, I believe. 
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The budget was satisfactory and covered the needs. It was not 
sufficient to bring consultants from outside the region, but for 
the purposes of this Institute It was not necessary to do so. 
It is doubtful that the Institute will have any Impact on the on- 
going academic year program. 

IV. Conclusions 

The hardest thing for librarians, even sophisticated ones with 
leadership experience and responsibility, to learn and accept is 
that people, generally, really do not understand what libraries are 
for and how librarians can serve their real life situations and 
survival needs. This is doubly, triply true of disadvantaged people. 
The librarians in our Institute became a little more sensitized to 
the nuances of the agency-client relationship, of speech and cult- 
ural pride; and to leadership patterns and organization among the 
disadvantaged. They listened, and they began to understand some of 
the things that they could do themselves to relate better, to in- 
terpret more accurately. Moreover, being leaders thisy. f elt the need 
for sharing the insights they had gained, and helping other librar- 
ians to make a start in the tremendous Job of relating library 
services to people cut off from them largely because they have 
never known what to ask for. 

I believe I can say on behalf of the formally constituted staff 
and all the participants who made up the informal staff as they 
learned from eacri^ther, that the Institute accomplished its purposes; 
that we are all proud of it and feel a great responsibility to make 
sure that its spin-offs continue. 
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WHO ARE THE DISADVANTAGED? 

To develop a workable project o£ program for any particular group of people, 
one must go to those people and find out what they want and what they Chink. And 
CO go to them, one must know who they arc and where Chcy arc. 

So, to offer pertinent, meaningful library service Co persons in Arkansas » 
Arizona, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas who are now separaced from 
such service by one barrier or anocher--be ic greac mencal distance or greac 
physical discance--libraries muse know who chese disadvaacaged people are and 
where Co find chem. 

Working from Che Department of Health, Education and Welfare's definition 
of the disadvantaged as the term applies to the Library Services and Construction 
Acc of 1970, disadvantaged persons means "persons who have educational, socio- 
economic, cultural, or other disadvantages that prevent them from receiving the 
benefits of library services designed for persons without such disadvantages 
and who for that reason require specially designed library services."^ HEW 
further defines the disadvantaged as "persons uhose need for ^ach special services 
results from poverty, neglect, delinquency or cultural or linguistic isolation 
from the community at large."^ 

These categories, translated into real people in the Southwest region, ^ become 

the urban and rural poor; the geographically disadvantaged; the unemployed and 

the under-employed; the aged and the very young; the functionally illiterate and 

the poorly educated; blacks, Indians; Spanish-Americans and other ethnic minorities. 

Perhaps of special interest to this institute will be those areas in which these 
categories overlap. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE SOUTHWEST REGION NUMBERICALLY: 

The people of the Southwest, numbering 22 million,^ represent over one-tenth 
of the national population of 200 million. The populations of the six states 
included in the region vary from over 11 million people in Texas to Just over 1 



millioft people in New Mexico, with Arizona at 1 million eight hundred thousand, 
Arkansas at Just under 2 million, Oklahoma at 2 and one-half million and Louisiana 
at just over 3 and one-half million.^ 

Louisiana, the region's smalUst state in terms of square miles, has the 
greatest population per square mile. With 81 persons per square mile, Louisiana 
is the only state in our region to equal or surpass the national figure for 
average population per square mile— 57.5.^ Texas, which has over five times 
the physical area of Louisiana, has only half the population density, with 
42.7 persons per square mile.^ Oklahoma and Arkansas have almost identical 
population densitites, 37.2 and 37.0 persons respectively.^ Arizona and New 
Mexico, with the second and third largest geographical areas in the region, 
have the fewest people per square mile. Arizona has a population density of 
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IS. 6 and New Mexico only 8.4. 

Arkansas has a larger rural population (in terms of where her people live) 

than any of the other five states in the region, and it's the only state in the 

region to divide its population equally, 50% rural and 50% urban, according to 

the definition of urban and rural residence used in the 1970 U.S. Census. 

Oklahoma, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona are all prcdomincntly urban, 

with Texaa and Arizona iiaving the highest degree of urbaui^ation— both almost 
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80%. The remaining three states, Oklahoma, Louisiana and New Mexico, all have 
close to a 70-30 ration, with 70% of their populations considered urban and 
30% considered rural. 

Each of the six states has metopolitan areas where great percentages of its 
population are located. Especially in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas there are 
vast geographic areas, often sparsely settled. The majority of the population, 
as well as the chief library resources, is concentrated in a few urban areas. 
One could draw a line from the Tallas-Fort Worth-Denton area through the Austin- 
San Antonio area and across to Houston and within that triangle hit 60-70% of the 



Texas popuULioa.^^ Albuquorquc. on tlio ctiwr haod, is t:io i.opulution center of 

Kcw Mexico. And Grace Stevenson states in her survey of Arizona that more than 

70% of the population of that state is in the metropolitan area of Tucson and 
17 

Phoenix. 

Such population concentration is also found in the onhcr !:hrca states. The 

Little Rock metropolitan area contains one-third of Arkansas* population, Nev 

Otlaans contains one-fourth of Louisiana's population and Oklahoma City and Tulsa 
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combined contain about 45% of all the people in Oklahoma. 

New Mexico, along with having the most elbow room for her people, also has the 

youngest population in the Southwest region. The median age (that xs, just as many 
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persons younger and just as many persons older) for New Mexico is 23.9 years. The 
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population with the oldest median age in the region falls to Oklahoma with 29.4. 

Arkansas has the next oldest population with a median age of 29.1, followed by Tcxaa 

21 

with 26.4, Arizona with 26.3 and Louisiana with 24.8. 

As far as numbers go, the states are growing. From April, 1960 to April, 1970, 

Arizona's population jumped a whopping 36%, compared to a 6.87. increase for New 

Mexico, a 7.77. gain for Arkansas, 9.97. for Oklahoma, 11.8% for Louisiana and 16.9% 
22 

for Texa.*;. 

Population projections from the U.S. Department of Conancrce for the next 10- 
year period--from 1970 until 1980—call for a slight increase in these percentages 
for every state but Arizona, which the Department says will drop down to a 25.8% 
gain in population22iower than Arizona's increase for 1960-1970 but still far ahead 
of the other five states. 
THE AGED THE VERY YOUNG: 

Overall in our six state region, we have slightly fewer persons over age 65 

than we do under 5. One out of every 11 persons is over 65, (8.8%), ^ while one 
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out of every 10.6 persons is under 5 (9.-"^'^ 



According to the 1970 White House Conference on Aging, 80% of the total 
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population 65 and over is out of the labor force, and over 2 million residents 
O . -3- 
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of the Southvest region arc 63 or over. 

In addition, t.hc pcrccatagc of persons 63 and over with chronic i'calth conditions 
or disabilities is much higher than for the general population nationally, Increas* 
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ing sharply at age 75 when almost 90% are disabled in some manner. 

So, the majority of our states' citizens age 65 years and older is out of Che 
labor force, i«t disabled la some fashion and is much more likely to have incomes 
below poverty level than is the general populace. In Arkansas, 47.3% of persons 
65 and over live at what the federal government considers helow poverty level; in 
Loulstana, It's 43.3%; in Oklflhoma, 38.4%; in New Mexico, 3fi.l%; in Tcvij 34.9%; 
auU ill Arl;'.oii(t , l'/t%. 

Compare these percentages with an overview of the percentages of our total 
population with below poverty level incomes in 1969 as reported in the 1970 census. 
The latter varies from a low of 15.3% in Arizona to highs of 27.8% in Arkansas and 
26.3% in Louisiana. ^0 Texas and Oklahoma tie with 18.8% of their total population 
living at below poverty level. New Mexico has 22.8% of its people below the 
poverty level. 

If a person is black and over 65, the odds are even greater that he will be 
poor. In Arkansas, 60% of all blacks live at below poverty level, compared with 
16% of all white persons in the state. In Louisiana, 53% of all blacks are below 
poverty level, compared with just under 15% of the white population; in Oklahoma 
the figures become 45.5% for blacks and 16% for vhites; in New Mexico, 42% for 
blacks, 20% for whites; in Texas, 38% for blacks 16% for whites; and in Arizona, 
36% for blacks, 12% for whites. 

But race or color little affects a child's chance of going to nursery school 
in the region. Urban or rural residence is much more of a determining factor. 

Of close to 2 million children under 5 in the region, 10.6% of che three- 
and four-year-olds are enrolled in some form of nursery school or preschool. 
The most noticeable variation between states is between the regional high of 
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Arizona with 13.77. of its three and four-year-olds carolled* and the regional low 
In Arkansas where 6.2% of the undcr-fivc population attends some form of nutsery 
school . 

However, low as these figures are, a child's chance of going to come kind of 
prc-school ia doubled merely by living in an urbpn aroa of the rofjion ratlior than a 
rural onu. Well over 127, of urban three and four-year-olds attend pre-school, 
whereas half that number, 6.2%, of three and four-year-olds living in rural areas 
of the region do so.^^ 

So, whether a child is wnite or brown or black in our region, he or she has 

about Che same chance of not going to nursery school. Almost 11% of black children 

are enrolled in pre-school or nursery, 10.5% of white children are enrolled and 10.3% 
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of Spanish-American children are enrolled."'' Some 90% of the Southwest region's 
pre-schoolers are not going to pre-school. 

MINORITY GROUPS 

Throughout the region as a whole, almost 14% of the population is black, and 
just over 13% of the population is Spanlsli-surnamed or speaks Spanish. Thus, 
every seventh person in the six-state region is black and every eighth person is 
Spanish-American. 

There arc nearly 300,000 American Indians in the region, with the greatest 
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number in Oklahoma, 97,731, and in Arizona, with 95,803. Next comes New Mexico 
with almost 73,000; then Texas with 18,000 and Arkansas with just 2,000 Indians. 

The region has the largest proportion of Indian and Spanish-speaking residents 
in the nation, many of them do not speak English or use it as an unfamllar second 
language. 

Attempts to find comparable regional data on Indians (in regard to education, 
pre-school attendance, unemployment) were unsatisfactory. Librarians and those 
interested in such breakdowns would probably do well to contact their state regional 
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plaaning of&ces, their state Bureau of Indian Affairs and other local resources. 
The regional offices for the U.S. Office of Education and for the U.S. Department 
of Labor were unable to supply breakdowns within the Indian population. 

However, the National Indian Education Association (NIEA) has reported on the 
first phase of its library project,^^ funded by the Library and Technology Bureau 
of the United States Office of Education and intended to Identify library- 
informational needs of Indian people and to establish three library demonstration 
sites. The report states that data already collected reflect Indian struggles wt"th 

problems of discrimination, unemployment, poverty, economic development and personal 
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and group Identity. 

This data that libraries need to provide include information about opportunity 
for employment, vocational training, legal and civil rights, hettlth and Information 
about service agencies established to help Indian people. In addition, "the data 
clearly reflect the renewed Interest In Indian history and culture."^ 

Other ethnic groups in the Southwest region are the people of French extraction 

in Louisiana and some 100,000 persons of German origin located primarily in South 
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Central Texas. 
REGIONAL EDUCATION 

46 47 
In 1960 the median educational level for the United States was 10.6 years. ^' 

At that time the educational level of three of the six Southwest states was below 
that figure. ^^^O the median educational level for the U.S. was 12.5. years^^ 

Every ^LaCft In the region falls below that figure. 

Regionally, the median school years completed by persons age 25 and older 
stairsteps from Arizona's high of 12.3 school years to New Mexico's 12.2, Oklahoma's 
12.1, Texas' 11.6, Louisiana's 10.8 and Arkansas' 10.5 years. 

Here again urban and rural residence are very real factors In educational 
opportunity, as was demonstrated by prc-school enrollment figures. Median schoci 
years completed by rural residents of the six states range from a half year to 
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ovor Lwo years below the fiijurc given ioi* urbaa rcsitieai?* * Ir^ tcr»n^ oi the amoi t 
of schooling people arc likely to have, where a person llv^s :aa , leasi in Arizona. 
Median school years ^'^r Arizona urban residents Is 12 3 compared vic'^. 119 for rural 
residents. 

The percent of persons *25 years and older vho have finished high school Is also 
significant for librarians. Only 25-^30% of the adults In Che region have high 
school educations. 

Oklahoma y New Mexico and Arizona have close to 30% of adults with a high 
sc^iool degree* Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas come clcfez :u haviag only 25% of 
their adults over 25 with diplomas. 

Tne percentage finishing the twelfth grade varies quite a bit b<^.ween the white 

: opulation and the non-T%hite population in each state The le£sr difference 

ciwcen high school graduation percentages for white and ncn white populations is 

found in "Texas, where almost 26% of the v.hlte population gradufites from high school 
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and almost 207o of the non-*white population does. Next cr.nies Oklahoma with just 

over 30% of the white population high school graduates and almost 2' of th£: non- 

wnite population ^7 In New Mexico » almost 31% of the white populaiion is graduated 

from high school and 2*/o of the non-whice populations^ la Arizona the figures 

be. "me almost 337o of the white population and just over 187a of th? non-vhice; in 

Louisiana, 30% of the vhite population and almost 13% of the non-wnitc in Ark<inn7S, 

2SA of r^he white population finishes high school and 11% of *n non«v;hite 

From 25Z to 40% of the people in each of the sizi sracao are couaidered functional 

illiterates according to the Department of Uealtr. , Education end Wei fare* s definition 

of such as ''persons with eighth grade educations or less'V^^' Ari^or.a at 24 r%7o, has 

the lowest percentage ot its population designated functionally illiterate, New 

Mexico is next with 27.&7;» then Oklahoma with 29.6%, Texas with 30 Louisiana 
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with 38.5% and Arkansas with just over 40 . 



TUS UNiiMPLOYED AND TUli UNDliR-EMPLOYED 

Sot one of the six states has a per capita income equal to the national avcrage- 

$3,910 per resident per ycar.^^ Arizona comes closest with a per capital income of 

$3,542, and Arkansas brings u? the rear with $2,742.^^ But ranking the six Sovh* 

west states with the other 44 gives a clearer picture. Arizona ranks 29th— our 

high, followed by Texas, which ranks 30th; Oklahoma, 35th; Louisiana, Alstj New 
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Mexico, 44th; and Arkansas, 49th. 

In 1970, when the roost recent census was taken, unemployed persons age IG and 
over and considered to be in the labor force represented 6.37o of New Mexico's 
population and a close 6.2% of Louisiana's. Texas had the lowest percentage for 
unemployment in the region with 3.6%. In the middle range fell Arizona with 4.1% 
p! her labor force unemployed, Oklahoma with 4.3%, and Arkansas with 5.2%. 

But due to economic fluctuations in the past two years, we went to the various 
state employment commissions for more recent data than the U.S. Department of 
Labor has. The facts obtained from the various ageucies are not really comparable 
since the states' most recent unertp oyment percentages are not for the same time 
periods. As of April 1972, 4.8% of the total labor force in Oklahoma was un- 
employed. As of July, 1972, 5.7% of the labor force in Texas was ynemployed, in 

Arkansas, 4.9%, 2.3% in Arizona, and 6.2% in Kew Mexico. In August, 1972, 6.6% 
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of the labor force in Louisiana was unemployed. 
SUMMARY 

You've just seen and heard the Southwest region on stage, boundary lines drawn 
and a bit of scenery added. We now have an idea of how many of our people are 
disadvantaged in one way or another— -how many are young with no chance of going 
to pre-school, how many are old and poor, how many are unemployed, how many are 
functional illiterates ond how few are actually educated to the level a high school 
diploma indicates. This is background; this is foundation. We go from here. 
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^Department of Tcalth, KUucaticn and Wel£arc» OCfice of EUucaCion^ F.ulcs and 

regulations Library Sorvica and Const ructiori Act as amended (84 Scat. 1660^ 
20 U S.C.) 

^For purposes <n this paper, Southwest Region designates six states: Arkansas » 
Arizona « Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

St Bureau of the Census, Census Population: 1970. General Social and Economic 
Characteristics, Final Report. For Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas 

Table 48: General Characteristics ly Race, for Urban and Rural Residents: 1970 
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^.S Bureau of che Census, Census Population: 1970. U S. Summary. PC(1)-A1. 
Table 11: Population Per Square Mile« 1970 

^Ibid. 
9 

bureau o£ the Census, Census Population: 1970. U.S. Summary. PC (l)-Al. 
Table 18: Urban and Rural Population. 1790-1970. 

^h} S. Bureau of the Census, Census Population: 1970 U.S. Sunanary. PC (l)-Al. 
Appendix A- -Area Classifications. "The urban population comprises ail persons 
living i<-. urbanized areas and in places of 2,500 inhabitants or jaore outside 
urbanized areas. I'he population not classified as urban constitutes the rural 
population.** 

^^.S Bureau of the Census, Census Population: 1970. U.S. Summary. PC (l)-Al. 
Table 18: Urban and Rural Populations. 1790-1970. 

^^Ibid. 

^^Edward G Holley. **The Need and Potential in the Southwest for Inter.^tatc Inter- 
library Cooperation.*' appearing in Southwestern Library Association, SeT oct<>d 
P rococdin r is of tl»o Southwestern Library Association Conference on the South - 
we s tern Library Interstate Cooperative Endeavor (SLICE) . 1970. 

"ibid 

^^Gracc T. Stevenson, Arizona Library Su rvey; A Comprehensive Study of Library 

Services in Arizona with a Projection for Future- Services ^ Tenpe: Arizona 
State University, Bureau of Educational Research and Services, Jan., 1968, 
p 11. 
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Holley. op. cit.. 
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U.S. ruu'i'.ui o! Lhc Cont. if-, Cciu-.u:; :»o;)ul.«i ioa: 1^70. Gfiiural Social and Kconomic 

CharaoLoi'.ol ici>. i'lual lsoiv>rL. i\u- New Mexico. Tabic A8: General Ciiaractcristics 
by Race, I'or Urbaa and Rural UcsiUciice: 1970. 



. For Oklahoma. 



. For Arkansas, Texas, Louisiaua aad Arizona. 



** *U.S. Bureau of the Census. "Population Estimates and Projections," March 1972. 
Table 1, Projeccions of the population of states, 1975 to 1990, and census 
populations, 'i960 and 1970, p. 4 C 56.218: P-25/477. 

"•'ibid. 

'•^U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census Population: 1970. General Social and Economic 
Characteristics. Final Report. For Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Texas. Table 59: General Characteristics by Size of Place: 1970. 

25ibid. 
26 

*^Grace Thomas Stevenson. ALA Chapter Relationships--National. Regional and State : 
The Southwestern Library Association Project Report . ALA: Chicago, 1971. 

27 

Ibid . 

28 

Ibid . 

29 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census Population: 1970. General Social and Economic 
Characteristics. Final Report. For Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Texas. Persons Below Poverty Level in 1969. 

30 

Ibid. 

31 

Ibid. 

Bureau of the Census, Census Population: 1970. General Social and Economic 
Characteristics. Final Report. For Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Texas. "Persons Below Poverty Level in 1969." 

^^Ibid. 
34 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census Population: 1970. General Social and Economic 
Characteristics, ^inal Report. For Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexic. , 
Oklahoma and Texas. Table 51: Educational Characteristics by Race, for 
Urban and Rural Residence: 1970. 

^^Ibid. 
^ ^Ibld . 

^^\S. Bureau of the Census, Census Population: 1970. General Social and Economic 
Characteristics. Final Report. For Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas. Table 48: General Characteristics by Race, for Urban 
and Rural Residence: 1970. 
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^Bureau o;: Indian Affairs, Dallas, Texas, 
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50 

U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census Population: 1970. Gener^l Social and Econcoilc 
Characteristics. Table 46. >For Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, I^ew Mexico, 
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^-Ibid. 
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for Urb£.n and Rural Residents: 1970. 
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For Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. 
For Texas. 
For Oklahoma. 
For New Mexico. 

For Louisiana, Arkansas and Arizona. 



Vlaroid A. Haswell, op. cit. , p. 34. 

^•L.S. Bureau of the Census, Census PopuIau*on: 1970. General Social and £cor.:r..xc 
Characr.eristics. For Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma aad 
Texas. Table 51: Educational Characteristics by Race, for Urban and Rural 
Residents: 1970. 
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"u.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract . 1971, p. 314. Table 497: 
Personal Income 1950 to 1970, and Rank Order, 1970, by StaLe<i. 
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**^.S. Bureau of the Census. Statistical Abstract . . 1971, p. 215. Table 337 
Uncmployn^cac— Scaces: 1968 to 1970. 

According to the state employmeat coramistiioas for each of the six states on 
September 22, 1972. 



Final Llstifif; oi Libtariau ParLicipaats as oT Soptoi.bcr 28, 1972 
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Mrs Mary Baker 
Clark County Library 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 

Arlene Bansal 

Arizona Regional Library for the 

Blind & Physically Handicapped 
1016 X. 32nd Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 85008 

Hilda ten Brink and Wilton Davis 

New Orleans Public Library 

2 19 Loyola Avenue 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70140 

Goldie Brown 

Fhllllps Cor^onunity College 
Canpus Drive 
Helena, Arkansas 

Sandra M. Cooper 

De Soto Parish Library 

P.O. Box 672 

Kansfield, Louisiana 71052 
Calla Ann Crcpin 

Sondia Laboratories Technical Library 
Kooin 3144 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Yolanda J. Cuesta 

El Paso Public Library 

501 N. Oregon 

El Paso, Texas 79901 

Grace Shirley Delph 
Yuma Clty-CounCy Libxary 
350 Third Avenue 
Yuma, Arizona 85364 

LaCharles Durc^csn 

Dallas Public Library, West Branch 
212 Dallas West Shopping Center 
Dallas, Texas 75212 

Mr. James L. Forester 
Louisiana State University 
Attention: Library 
Eunice, Louisiana. 70535 



Mrs. Ola May Fiucas 
Arkansas Library Commission 
506-1/2 Center Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Gloria L. Garcia, Branch Librarian 

LaRetama Public Library 

Greenwood Branch Library 

4044 Greenwood 

Corpus Christ 1, Texas 78416 

Linda F. Gates 
Louisiana State Library 
Box 131 

Baton, Rouge, Louisiana 70821 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gels 

Oklahoma State Department of Education 
State Capitol Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73105 

Jane P Gillentlne 

Library Media, St. Dept. of Education 

Education Building 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501 

Mrs. Marguerite Grace 
ArkansoH Librnry Cuiinnlssion 
506-1/2 Center Street 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Alice Green 
Amarlllo Public Library 
1000 Polk Street 
Amarlllo, Texas 79101 

Elaine Griffin 

Flagstaff City-Coconlno County Public Li* 
11 West Cherry 
Flagstaff, Arizona 86001 

Mrs. Jean Groulx 

Arizona Dept. of Library & Archives 
Four Corners Project 
15 East Fine Street 
Flagstaff, Arizona 86001 . 
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Final Listing ot Librarian Parcicipancs as of September 28^ 1972 



Mr* Pcarce S. Grove 
1331 South Avenue I 
Portales^ N'ew Mexico 88130 

Mrs* Katharine Keathley 
Head Librarian 

Akransas River Valley Regional Library 
Dardanelles Arkansas 

Mary Elizabeth Lindley 
Learning Resources Center 
708 North Oak 

Carlsbad, New Mexico 88220 

Mr. William Lowry 

Pioneer Multi-^County Library 

225 K* Webster 

Norman, Oklahoma 73069 

Mr* Edward B* Miller 
Houston Public Library 
500 McKinney 
Houston, Texas 77002 

Mr2»* LaVcrne C* Morrison 
Texas Education Agency 
State Department of Education 
20L East lUh Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 

Jane Northcutt 
Ponca City Library 
515 E* Grand 

Ponca City, Oklahoma 74691 
Mary Beth Ozn jn 

Eastern Oklahoma District Library 
801 West Okmulgee 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 74401 

Helena Quintana 
2501 Francisco 
Austin, Texas 78702 
or 

University of New Mexico 
Zimmerman Library 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87106 



Dana C. Rooks 
University of Oklahoma 
401 West Books 
Norman, Oklahoma 73069 

Linda M* Smith 
Morehouse Parish Library 
112 East Jefferson S^'reet 
Bastrop, Louisiana 71220 

Lotsee P* Smith 

University of New Mexico 

College of Education 

10412 Santa Susanna Road, N*£* 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 87111 

Mickey M* Sparkman 

£1 Centrol College Library 

Main At Lamar 

Dallas, Texas 75202 

Kathleen M* Stagg 
Calcasieu Parish Public Library 
700 East Prien Lake Road 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 70570 

Arnulfo D* Trcjo 
Associate ProfcsHor 
School of Library Science 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 83721 

Linda J« Ullom 

Texas State Library 

Box 12927, Capitol Station 

Austin, Texas 78711 

Margaret M* Warren 
Dallas Public Library 
1954 Commerce 
Dallas, Texas 75201 

Mary Ann Williams 
Tulsa City-County Library 
400 Civic Center 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103 

Connie Lynne Woodring 
Oklahoma County Libraries 
131 N*W. 3rd 

Oklahoma Clty^ Oklahoma 73102 



liiCJOUIiCK PA!lTICIPANTi», CONiJULTAIylT^ AND liTAFF 
Soutliwcatcrn Institute , Norman, Oklahoma, October 4-8, 1972 

Rosea:;:! Duenas GONZALES, English Department, University of Arizona, Tucson 

Harriot. MAK>!ON, Home Start Visitor, Office of Navaho Economic Opportunity, 

Fo:t Uufiar.ce 

Ida :;OBLK, Maricopa County Welfare Rights Organization, A205 S. 21st Street, 
Phoenix 8 5041 

Manuol lliLHi:, Communications Department, Pima College, Tucson 
Htlvlo:. YA.UL::, Rou^h Rock ]>3monstration School, Ciiinle 86503 

Arkansas 

JoAnn 3HADDY, Headstart/Homestart Director, Arkansas River Valley Area Council, Inc. 
(AHVAC), 103i Locust Street, DardaneUe 728J4 

Howard L. LOVE, Executive Director, Urban League of Greater Little Rock, 
600 A. Ninth Street, Suite 207, Little Rock 72201 

Nao-ni SCALES, Rural Concentrated Employment Program, Box 787, Forrest City 72331 

Louisiana 

Sister J. FLANAGAN, Urban League of Ci'eater New Orleans, 1821 Orleans Avenue, 
New Orleans 70116 

June J. PHILLIPS, Instructor of English, Institute for Services to Education 
(A Consortium), Southern University, Shreveport 

Annie SMART, Southern Regional Representative, Welfare Rights Organization, 
275 Jeff Davis Street, Baton Rouge 70802 

N ew Mexico 

Wendell CHINO, President, Mescalero Apache Tribe, Box 326, Mescalero 88340 

Alean ELLIS, President, Albuquerque Chapter, National Welfare Rights Organization, 
25I8 Alvarado, N.E., Albuquerque 87110 

Alex P. MERCURE, President, New Mexico Technical Vocational School, El Rito 87530 

Wally SANCHEZ, Assistant to the President, New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas 87701 

Brooke SHELDON, New Mexico State Library, Albuquerque 

Horacio ULIBARRI, School of Education, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 

Oklahor.a 

Bob C^'':NON, Executive Director, Comanche County Improvement Foundation, Inc. , 
Comijnity Action Agency of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 410 Koehler 
Building, Fourth & C Street, Lawton 73501 

Irene CLEMENTS, Assistant Coordinator, Curriculum and Instructional Materials 
Center, Oklahoma Department of Vocational and Technical Education, I515 West 
6th Avenue, Stillv/atcr 74074 

(more) 



Resource consultants etc* (cent*) 
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Oklnhvrn (coiit*) 

Sylvia riilOOIKij, Fine Arts Instructor, Street Acadcny, Oklahoir.a City 

John HEJKLE, Outreach Consultant, Oklahoma State Department of IJ.brorio3, 
Oklahoma City 

Dan t;i::»'\'IKs}S, Executive Director, Industrial Development, United Indian Tribes 
of Western Oklahoma and Kansas, P,0, Box 668, Anadarko 7:^005 

Velinta J0XH3, Director, Volunteer Services, Oklahoma State Department of 
Institutiuns, Social and Rehabilitative Services, Oklahoma City 

James R, State Planner, Office of Community Affairs and Planning, 4901 

N. Lincoln Blvd., Oklahoma City 73105 

Patrick O'REILLY, Director of Prison Education, Oklahoma State Department of 
Corrections, Oklahoma City 

Georgear*n aOBIHSON, former 1st Vice-President, National Congress of American 
Indians, c/o The Redman Store, Pawhuska 

Ronald ROLAND, Job Development Specialist, Opportunities Industrialization 
Center, Inc., 324 Northwest 11th Street, Oklahoma City 73103 

Karvcy ROSS, Migrant Education Director, Oklahoma State Department of Education, 
Will Rogers Building, Oklahoma City 73105 

Bud SAHMAUNT, former Pleld Director, National Indian Education Association and 
presently vfith the Department of Education, Oklahoma City University 

Wendell SIMPSON, Human Rights Officer, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
120 N.E. 26th Street, Oklahoma City 73105 

Klondela STALEY, National Welfare Rights Organization, 4l6 N. 5th Street, 
Muskogee 7A401 

Nettie STANDING, Anadarko Cooperative, Box 966, Anadarko 

Boyce 0. T]M0NS, Director, Indian Education Division, University of Oklahoma, 

iCorman 

Texas 

Ralph W, CONANT, President, Southwest Center fo^* Urban Research, 1200 Southmore, 
Houston 77004 

Lunie QIACE, President, Houston Welfare Rights Organization, Inc., 65IO Nielan St., 
Houston 77028 

S« Janice KEE, Library Services Program Officer, USOE/DHEW, Region VI, 1114 Commerce, 
Dallas 75202 

Sister Ann KORKMASS, Dallas Public Library, 1954 Commerce, Dallas 

Phillip R. SWARTZ, Vice-President for Finance and Development, Central Texas 
College, U.S. Highway 190 (west), Killeen 7654I 

Oscar VIIL\RHEAL, Executive Director, Texas Migrant Coimcil, 2220 Santa Ursula, 
Laredo 78040 

Out of P.egion 

Vincent ACETO, Chairman, ALA Advisory Committee for Library Service to the Disad- 
vantaged, State University of New York, Albany 

Burton E. LAMK33J, Associate Commissioner, U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of 
Libraries and Learning Resources, Washington, D.C. 20202 

(more) 
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M* Vir^iinia BARTA, Assistant to the Director, National Book Committee, Inc., 
1 Park Avenue, Now York, N.Y. 10016 

FVazuc J. IiI£KTALAJ;, Associate IJirector of the Institute and Director, School of 
Library Science, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Loe B. BRA;o;eR, Associate Director of the Institute; Executive Director, 
Oklahoma County Libraries, Oklahoma City 

Mao'ann WUr.AN, Office Director, SLICE, 2600 Stemmono, Suite 188, Dalla.'j, 

Linvia Ij-iVV, OkLcilioma County Librarioo, Oklahoma City, Oklahom/i 

Virf^itaa il. MAT{IL1v'S, Director of the Institute and Dlroctor, National took 
Coaidttee, Inc., 1 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016 



